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subscriptions from all sections of the army to the petition lately
presented. Their action was interpreted by the Rump as a sure
proof that the petition was designed to unite the army against
the civil authority. It was accordingly voted that Lambert and
Disbrowe, and their seven co-signatories, should be discharged
from all military employment, and that command of the army
should be entrusted to seven commissioners, of whom only one,
Fleetwood, enjoyed the confidence of the army in the south.
Even the Rump, hitherto ignorant of, or indifferent to,
opinion in the army, seemingly did not expect that its last acts
would pass unchallenged. It tried to provide for protection
against interference by the army leaders, but only two regi-
ments and part of another answered its call. For one day
(13 October) there seemed every likelihood that the supporters
of parliament and the adherents of Lambert would come to
blows. The former occupied Westminster and its approaches,
whereupon the latter encircled them and prevented members
from reaching the house. As the day wore on, desertions and
other signs showed that Lambert's popularity would prevail
over loyalty to the civil power in whose name all commissions
ran. So the troops guarding Whitehall gave way and the Rump
was 'interrupted9 a second time. A contemporary observed that
'in all the hurly burly the streets were full, every one going
about their business as if not at all concerned, and when the
parliament sent unto the City to relieve them, they answered
they would not meddle with the dispute'.1 This was the com-
mon attitude. At first Milton was almost alone, among specta-
tors of this latest revolution, in his indignation against the army.
'I speak only what it appears to us without doors . . . most
illegal and scandalous, I fear me barbarous, or rather scarce to
be exampPd among any barbarians, that a paid army should
. . . thus subdue the supream power that set them up'.2 His
voice might have remained that of one crying in the wilderness,
but for a reinforcement from an unexpected quarter.
Monck had already made known his views on the relations
that ought to exist between the military and the civil powers.
In the previous June he had written to the Speaker that he was
none of those who seek great things 'haveing had my education
1 Clarendon State Papers9 iii (i 786), 581.
* *A Letter to a Friend concerning the Rupture of the Commonwealth', in
Works, vi. ioa.